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RE OLD= IME, lORA OF SPROVIDENCGCE 
Wn. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Iris always most interesting, when possible, to learn the former 
plant life of a great city. Especially is this so when one has himself 
collected over the same ground at a later date. His surprise and de- 
light are uncontrollable, to ascertain the presence of some essentially 
wild species on what is now a crowded thoroughfare, or where at 
present is located a public building. 

Thus, Dr, John Torrey, the noted co-worker with Dr. Asa Gray, 
kept a record of the plants growing in New York City, and the vicin- 
ity, some eighty years ago. It is funny enough to read to-day — when 
the original city extends into Westchester, and when the Greater New 
York has embraced Brooklyn and Staten Island—of the wilder- 
nesses teeming with wild-flowers in the suburban regions of Canal 
Street and Union Square. 

Fortunately, without the same intention, indeed with none but to 
make a passing note for his own benefit — with no attempt at thorough- 
ness even, — my father, when a young cadet at West Point, kept on his 
visits home to Providence a record of what he there found. He en- 
tered the Military Academy in 1828, graduating in 1832, and the re- 
cord contains dates to 1837 — at which time he was professor in his 
alma mater. 

The book he employed as a manual in those days was the well- 
known /Vlorula Bostoniensis of Bigelow. It is now in my possession, 
and is indeed a precious heirloom. It is, of course, arranged on the 
Linnaean system, in which no attention is given to natural affinity. 
There were no illustrations, but these were added by my father from 
time to time, in neat, shaded pencil-drawings, the outline often being 
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in ink. Many of these sketches are really beautiful. Even the printed 
pages are employed as a medium for illustration. 

In viewing the “finds” of those long-ago days, one must consider 
the very different topography that then existed; also that our waters 
were formerly quite undefiled. Remember, for instance, that the cove 
was a natural estuary of tolerably pure water, in which one could bathe, 
and around which grew many littoral plants. To the north there were 
sloping banks, leading up to the extensive pine-forest on Smith’s Hill. 
Indeed, I myself recall such conditions. Near the Vitriol Works, as 
late as 1868, I gathered such plants as Leucothoe racemosa, Gray, 
Rhododendron viscosum, Torr., and Cephalanthus occidentalis, L. 

Again, even in my day, Long Pond, now filled in, was a charming 
collecting ground, and it was only the other day, as it were, that a 
new causeway throttled Greater Benedict Pond. Many fine things 
used to grow there, among them Plantago Virginica, L. 

When I first knew Leonard’s Pond, in the tenth ward, it was not 
even in the city, and only a very few houses were in sight. Nowa 
dense population is gathered near it. Here I used to go for Epigaca 
repens, L., and Cypripedium acaule, Ait. In Bradley’s Swamp near- 
by, almost up to the seventies, grew a patch of Rhododendron Rho- 
dora, Don. 

About Wanskuck, now a populous factory-village suburb of the city, 
was a wild wood, and a most delightful and romantic walk extended 
along the west bank of Randall’s Pond, the earliest haunt of the May- 
flower. 

Cat Swamp, the Mecca of Botanists, was, even in my day, inviolate. 
Fortunately its flora was collected by many acute observers, and col- 
ored drawings made by a Mr. Peckham. These I learn are still acces- 
sible. 

Slate Rock, sacred to Roger Williams, was, when I was a boy at 
the University Grammar School, still in part surrounded by water. 
We youths bathed from it where the water would now insure prompt 
asphyxiation. A clear, lively brook babbled through and gave its 
name to Brook Street. I remember it was open between Power and 
Williams St., by the residence of Chief Justice Ames. Charming 
groves extended to the river-side below the Rhode Island Hospital — 
where were the park-like grounds of G. W. Rhodes. Various gas- 
houses and power-works have usurped the place of these rural attrac- 
tions. North of Angell Street, on College Hill, houses were few and 
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far between. Even on the University grounds, what is now known 
as the “ Back Campus,” contained a prolific swamp, well within the 
time limits of my own teaching. 

The banks of the Seekonk have so changed as to be wholly unrec- 
ognizable. Beautiful forests, groves of laurel, meandering trout 
brooks, banks gay with lupines and azalea, sands gushing with violets, 
swamps, copses, and fens, presented a delightful and rural variety. 
Nothing is left of all this but a sweet and imperishable memory. 

Now let us revert to the still older days of 1828 and see what is re- 
corded. I might note in passing, that there was at that time in Prov- 
idence a group of able and enthusiastic young botanists, among whom 
we find the names of S. T. Olney, George Hunt, Jesse Metcalf, A. L. 
Calder, George Thurber, and J. W. Bailey. These men, though after- 
wards in part scattered, always kept in communication with each 
other, and all had a deep pride in Rhode Island. 

I again direct attention to the Linnaean arrangement of Bigelow 
to account for the random way in which this record will appear. I 
copy the notes as they come. 

First, we find recorded the purple bladderwort, Utricularia pur- 
purea, Walt., at Long Pond, a charming plant to find anywhere. The 
locality has totally disappeared, — as has the pond itself, though up 
to my time it was still excellent collecting ground. Its site is now 
given over to Lactuca Scariola, L., and threats of the Russian thistle | 
It is possible that this -bladderwort may still be found at Little Bene- 
dict Pond near by —a most delightful hole, full of Brasenza peltata, 
Pursh, Vymphaea odorata, Ait., Nuphar advena, Ait., and various Sa- 
gittariae, Spargania and Myriophylla. Near by grew, and perhaps 
still grows, Coreopsis rosea, Nutt., which my father records as “abun- 
dant” in 1§28, at Long Pond.'’ My only certain locality for it now is 
near Pawtucket, where it is accompanied by Lupatorium hyssopifolium, 
L., Utricularia purpurea, Walt., Aster spectabilis, Ait., and other nice 
things. 

Circaea alpina, L., is recorded from Providence, without special lo- 
cality, and /r’s prismatica, Pursh, from Seekonk, in what is now East 
Providence. The latter is abundant there still. In the old canal, 
long since abandoned even before my day, is noted ?ehyncospora alba, 
Vahl, and at Leonard’s Pond, &. glomeraza, Vahl. Anthoxanthum 
odoratum, L., is dated “ Providence, April 12, 1828.” It is one of our 


1 Since this was written a careful exploration fails to find it. 
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commonest grasses giving the delicious odor to new-mown hay. We 
also have Hzerochloa borealis, Roem. & Sch., but these old notes do 
not record it. 

It is interesting to learn that Symplocarpus foetidus, Salisb., turned 
up March 8, 1828 —a good average record. We can fancy how glad 
those young collectors, all now passed away, were to welcome its 
parti-colored hoods ! 

At the other end of the season we find Hamamelis Virginica, L., 
marked as occurring in Tifft’s woods, a location which I fail to iden- 
tify. Buck-bean grew then where even now it flourishes —this year 
perhaps for the last time — near the Friends’ School. This is by far 
the best locality for dMJenyanthes I have ever known, I think it is 
within our city limits, also in the suburb of Cranston. Cat Swamp 
is being drained and filled in so that Menyanthes trifoliata, L., must 
disappear, with the Typhas. <Acorus Calamus, L., and many splendid 
‘Carices, among them the one called O/neyz, Boott., which, however, 
does not seem to stand. I have a letter from Hart Wright of years ago 
questioning its stability, and I think L. H. Bailey and others have 
merged it with an old species. Happy those whose monuments can 
survive a generation ! 

The bind-weed, Convolvulus sepium, L., is described as occurring 
on the banks of the ‘Providence Canal” near Horton’s Grove, July, 
1830. This old abandoned canal, extending from Providence to 
Worcester, early had its commercial usefulness destroyed by the rail- 
road between these two cities. Thereafter it became largely choked 
with aquatics and lawsuits to the mutual joy of the botanist and 
lawyer. So, some few years since, when my assistants, Messrs. J. 
Franklin Collins and Haven Metcalf desired some Elodea Canaden- 
sis, Michx., for physiological work, I directed them to find it in the 
canal — which they did. I had not seen it myself! 

The Jersey tea, Ceanothus Americanus, L., is simply noted as from 
Providence — and still grows in the municipality. One marvels if in 
1828 the rose-bugs came too! Now-a-days the plant is always 
thronged with them. 

Under Viola pedata, L., the most abundant and most beautiful of 
our Rhode Island violets, adopted by the school-children as the state- 
flower (which — for obvious reasons — Rhododendron should be!), 
is noted in pencil — ‘Variety ve/utina, has two of its petals very dark 
purple and velvet-like.” This is the variety dzcolor, Pursh, of to-day — 
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which I myself have never seen. ‘The late George Thurber once wrote 
me that in cultivation it became as large and handsome as a pansy. 

Two localities of the butterfly-weed, Asclepias tuberosa, L., are 
given, and are interesting as carrying this plant so far back in our 
Rhode Island record. There has been a modern belief that it was 
introduced from the West. My father’s localities are “ Utacognut 
Hill” to-day called “ Neuticonquinut,” and North Providence. The 
last is very indefinite. It occurs to-day from Manton to Kingston. 
Gentiana crinita, always a special favorite of my father’s, is noted as 
growing in Providence near the Friends’ School, a still possible local- 
ity, the days of which are limited. However, fortunately there are a 
number of other spots. Hydrocotyle umbellata, L., grew at Masha- 
paug Pond. I wonder if it does now! It is a plant that I associate 
with more distant localities, say in South Kingston and Little Comp- 
ton. Another umbellifer, Crantzia lineata, Nutt., is recorded as 
abundant near Providence. No doubt it still is. Itis a plant that is, 
as Mr. Mantalini would say, ““demd damp, moist, and unpleasant,” 
and one has to search for it in muddy, oozy flats at low tide. Indeed, 
I often gauge a man’s enthusiasm for field-work by the number of 
aquatics he has pulled in. It takes pluck to study Potamogeton, Naias, 
Zannichellia Zostera, and the like. 

The Grass-of-Parnassus, Parnassta Caroliniana, Michx., bears the 
legend “ Banks of the Woonasquatucket.”’ This is one of the two 
rivers originally flowing into the cove in the middle of Providence, 
and there uniting to form the so-called Providence river, into which 
the Seekonk also flows. ‘The latter is the continuation of the Black- 
stone below Pawtucket. An additional locality for the last plant is 
“Near Centre Hotel, August 31, 1830.” The long-leaved sundew, 
Drosera intermedia, Hayne, var. Americana, DC., is recorded as 
Drosera longifolia, L. It occurred ina swamp near the Douglas turn- 
pike, “ about four miles from Providence.” This may now be in the city 
limits. The Turk’s-cap lily, Zeum superbum, L., grew, as it has till 
recently, in Moses Brown’s meadow, viz. in the region between Angell 
Street, and Cat Swamp; the red lily, Z. Philadelphicum, L., from the 
same locality, where I, too, have always found Z. Canadense,L. My 
father, however, notes the latter from “ Trip-town, R. I.” 

Then, as now, MWedeola Virginiana, L., flourished in “ ‘The Grotto.” 
In my day it has been equally abundant in the ravine in Blackstone 
Park and the grove to the east of the Metcalf Botanic Garden of Brown 
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University. Indeed, our University is very fortunate to obtain on its 
own ground so many desirable wild plants. It is a plot of very diverse 
soil and moisture, now being properly laid out and planted. 

The nodding Zri/dium has “‘ The Grotto” as a station. This is the 
very beautiful ravine and stream so long included in the estate of the 
Butler Hospital for the insane. 

Of Rhododendron maximum, L., my father writes — “ Said to grow 
in Attleboro.” Query — does it? Did he not know then, as he cer- 
tainly did later, of the magnificent growth of it at Wickford and in 
South County ? 

Cassia Chamaecrista, L., abounds in the sandy regions of Rhode 
Island quite up to the city. The smaller species, C. zctitans, L., not 
included in Bigelow’s book — though surely it grows in Massachu- 
setts — is mentioned as occurring in abundance near Mashapaug 
Pond. It is curious to read the description in pencil, “ July, August. 
Spreading, pubescent. Leaves in many pairs, linear; glands of the 
petiole pedicelled; peduncles short, supra-axillary. 2- or 3-flowered.”’ 
Cassia Marilandica, L., grew in plenty about “ Moses Brown’s mea- 
dows,” — my own original locality, found years after, without consul- 
tation with this record. These localities about Moses Brown’s old 
farm should be especially noted, for the city is fast encroaching upon 
them. Where less than ten years ago were open fields, and grassy 
lanes, are now curbed streets and numerous cottages. Sewers, too, 
are draining the entire region. 

Rhodora is not mentioned as from Rhode Island, nor is Woneses 
grandifiora, Salisb., now both known to occur. Indeed, Rhodora grew 
within my own active collecting period in what is now the tenth 
ward of the city. Moneses is found in Smithfield. My father has no 
record, either, of S. F. Olney’s locality for Zzmnaea borealis, L., the 
only one ever known in the State, near Silver-spring bleachery. The 
station has been obliterated some twenty years. If any one knows of 
another, he is requested to speak up. 

The white Indian-pipe, Wonotropa uniflora, L., is checked as from 
“ Tifft’s woods.” Among the crow-foots is found Ranunculus Cymba- 
/aria, Pursh, where I have myself always found it, along the Seekonk, 
date, August, 1834. Thirty-two years between the dates of record of 
father and son. 

The scarlet painted cup, Castdlleia coccinea, Spreng., is growing 
scarce near the city. In those old days it occurred at Trip-town. 
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Lpiphegus Virginiana, Bart., grew as in our own time, in “The 
Grotto.” I would extend the finding to almost any beech-grove in 
the State. The only Gerardia recorded is G. ¢enuzfolia, Vahl., as 
found near the Woonasquatucket river, Aug. 14, 1830. This does 
not necessarily mean within the city, though even now it is abundant 
at a place remote from that cited, viz., beyond Cat Swamp. - It is 
rather curious that there is no mention of the four or five others, in- 
cluding #arztima, all within the lines of our city. 

The localities of Orchids are always interesting. We find Hadena- 
ria blephariglottis, Torr., turning up in those days at Mashapaug 
Pond, and — still more interesting — “ near Sandy Bottom at the head 
of Providence Cove, August, 1830.” Fancy it now, ye loiterers at 
the new station, which occupies the position of the once limpid — and 
later, putrescent— Cove! This beautiful native grew on a spot now 
defiled by ashes and garbage — and where toil the Italian scavengers, 
neither do they spin! 

flabenaria lacera, R. Br., is marked ‘“ Dyer’s pasture ” —a location 
I fail to identify —and A. psycodes at Trip-town. This local name 
has also vanished from the map. Where, too, were “ Tifft’s woods ”’ 
then the home of 4. fimbriata, R. Br.? In my time it has occurred 
in Olneyville. Avrethusa bulbosa, L., | am delighted to note, was ob- 
served in Cat Swamp, June, 1832. Itwas true to this record certainly 
as late as 1890. Sogonia ophioglossoides, Nutt., was always found 
there, but there is no check against P. verticillata, Walt., a choice 
orchid, which still turns up in town. Some years it is brought me by 
a number of people, — and from various stations. 

Of course the lady’s slipper, Cypripedium acaule, Ait., was preva- 
lent, as it is now, in all sandy woods. It prevails especially in the 
tenth ward, formerly in the town of North Providence. The se 
given for Corallorhiza odontorhiza, Nutt., is “‘ The Grotto.” 

In 1830 wild rice, Zzania aquatica, i , grew, as it still does, ‘in 
the wet land at the head of Providence Cove, where its tall reed-like 
stems, swaying in the wind, and its feathery plumes, are fair to see. 

Under Myriophyllum procumbens — what is it now? —my father 
has this note, “‘Leonard’s Pond, N. Providence, fence leading from 
a white house on the Louisquisset Turnpike, strikes the shore of the 
pond at a spot where the JZ. fg. grows abundantly, August, 1837.” 
Probably of the items here mentioned, pond, town, house, fence, road 
and plant; only the road and the pond survive. However, the plant 
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may, perhaps, be found there, being an aquatic and not subject to 
certain topographic disturbances, which would extinguish all things 
terrestrial. 

While little is said about Lycopods and ferns — we find this in- 
tensely interesting note concerning Lygodium almatum, Swartz., my 
own Station for which is South Scituate, R. I. 

“Lygodium palmatum — abundant on banks of Tar Kiln River, 
near Douglas Turnpike, R. I., July 4, 1834.” It would be well worth 
while to look up this long-forgotten locality — and then, in the inter- 
ests of science, again to forget it! 

BRown UNIVERSITY, 


DICKSONIA PILOSIUSCULA, var. CRISTATA. 
GEORGE E. DAVENPORT. 


Havinc recently visited the type station for Dicksonza pilosiuscula, 
Willd., var. cristata (Daenstedia punctilobula cristata, Maxon) in 
company with Mr. F. G. Floyd, who first brought this fern to notice, 
I have been able gradually to recall quite clearly the circumstances 
under which I saw it for the first time in 1873. I had not at that 
time taken up the study of ferns, but was more interested in the 
flowering plants, consequently I did not pay that attention to this form 
of the Dicksonia that I otherwise should have done, and the circum- 
stance itself passed out of my mind until Mr, Floyd’s discovery 
recalled it. 

I had been botanizing on the Great Blue Hill in company with 
the late veteran botanist, Mr. E. H. Hitchings, and, while following 
one of the brook ravines down from the summit of the hill, we came 
across this patch of bifid and crested Dicksonia. I now recall very 
clearly our stopping sometime to look at it, and commenting on the 
somewhat unusual occurrence, but, as we were after other things, and 
as neither of us at the time had any special interest in ferns, we made 
no collection of it, and I imagine it passed out of Mr. Hitchings’ mind 
as it did out of my own. 

The variation is interesting and difficult to account for. The 
plants are restricted to a small area, and the variety is intermixed 
with the normal form in such a manner as to suggest their both being ~ 
attached to the same rootstock. Mr, Floyd and I, however, took up 
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very carefully several clumps in order to investigate this, but in each 
case they separated readily into two distinct plants, the normal form 
being on one rootstock, and the variety on the other. 

My object in publishing this note is to show that there is every 
presumption in favor of believing that the form has persisted in 
maintaining its character for more than twenty-five years, long enough 
surely to justify recognizing it as a permanent variation from the 
normal character of the species, 

It is not so easy, however, to account for the variation, as there is 
absolutely nothing in the plant’s environments to suggest an explana- 
tion, both forms being closely intermingled, and therefore exposed to 
precisely the same conditions; probably at least one half of the whole 
patch showing bifid and crested apices to the fronds and pinnae. 

Meéprorp, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW STATION FOR THE DWARF MISTLETOE. 


jo (Gs Alssione. 


Tue remarkable number of recent coincident finds of the dwarf 
mistletoe (Arceuthobium pusillum Peck) reported in the January 
Ruopora of this year, makes the discovery of another New England 
station in itself of small moment. . It was my good fortune this past 
summer, however, to chance upon a more luxuriant and abundant de- 
velopment of the plants than any so far recorded. It was while 
spending some weeks at Isle au Haut, Maine, that I came one day 
upon a portion of forest along the shore, of a few acres in extent, 
composed almost entirely of white and black spruces in about equal 
proportion, which presented an exceedingly novel and almost fantas- 
tic appearance. The general effect was that of an abandoned Italian 
garden, with its once compact and well clipped forms, now ragged 
and partly dead. Here and there witches’ brooms of characteristic 
form, from a foot to three feet in diameter, were prominent, but it 
was the transformation of whole trees from the smallest size to thirty 
or forty feet in height into solid individual “brooms” that produced 
the strangest effect. Trees ten to fifteen feet high and of two-thirds 
that diameter were most numerous, and were formed of a close growth 
of slender branches from the ground to the rounded summit, the usual 


pyramidal form being entirely lost. 
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The mistletoe was not equally in evidence on all trees showing 
equal transformation. On some it was produced sparingly, but on 
others it stood so high and thick on the branches as to hide the leaves 
and give a brown look even at some distance, the general effect being 
softened, however, by the green of the youngest twigs. The foliage of 
affected trees was usually of a paler and more yellowish green than 
the normal, but the comparatively few dead and dying trees showed 
that the mistletoe, although exhausting, was not so destructive a 
parasite as one would fancy. 

Isle au Haut is about the outermost island at the mouth of 
Penobscot bay, and fifteen to twenty-five miles from the mainland, 
although many small islands with spruce trees intervene. The locality 
here described is at Douglas (locally called Rich’s) cove, on the east 
side of the island looking toward the open ocean. ‘The island, which 
is about six miles long and about half as wide, is well wooded through- 
out, chiefly with spruces and birches, and rises along the central line 
to over five hundred feet elevation, making the whole island into a 
miniature mountain range rising from the sea. The fogs roll in from 
the open ocean and envelop the eastern slope at all seasons, but ex- 
cepting in severe weather they are intercepted by the central summits 
and burned off before reaching the western shore, thus making a 
decided difference in the atmospheric humidity of the eastern and 
western slopes. ‘To this difference in humidity, as suggested by Dr. 
von Schrenk, I am inclined to ascribe the fact that in my subsequent 
search, while I was able to find the mistletoe on the western slope of 
the island, it was never in sufficient luxuriance to cause witches’ 
brooms or even noticeable fasciation of the branches. On the eastern 
slope only one area was found in which the majority of the trees were 
affected, but outside this area witches’ brooms of conspicuous size 
were not uncommon. 

I probably found more of the white spruce (Picea Canadensis 
B. S. P.=/. alba Link) affected than of the black spruce (P. Mariana 
B. S. P.=£. nigra Link), but I could see no indication of discrimina- 
tion by the parasite. I was more especially impressed with this 
observation, as the two spruces are similarly affected by climatic con- 
ditions, and have much darker foliage than when growing inland, in 
large part being of the same deep blue-green as the balsam fir (Abies 
balsamea Mill.), altogether making it difficult to distinguish them from 
each other except by a close scrutiny of the youngest twigs to detect 
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the presence or absence of pubescence. And furthermore, throughout 
the island the black spruce is attacked by a species of Peridermium, 
which forms large compact witches’ brooms that are very conspicuous 
on account of their pale yellow color, and yet the white spruce is 
never affected by the fungus. Why the fungous parasite should dis- 
criminate between two host species resembling each other so closely 
in every prominent character, while the spermophytic parasite does 
not, seems a curious matter, beyond explanation. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


ABNORMAL FLOWERS IN LEONURUS CARDIACA. 
CE BIssEnn. 


Last summer, in looking over a colony of the common “ Mother- 
wort,” growing by the roadside, I noticed several plants of unusual 
‘appearance. Examination showed that the peculiar aspect of these 
plants was due to a variation in the flowers, and that these presented 
an interesting transformation by which the stamens are changed to 
leaves (phyllody) and the corolla becomes less irregular (peloria). 
Both the form and color of the corolla were abnormal. In place of 
the usual arched upper lip, capped by a conspicuous tuft of white wool, 
was a shorter, entire, somewhat lanceolate lobe. The lower lip was 
also smaller than usual and provided with pointed lateral lobes. The 
color was paler than usualand had a greenish tint. The most con- 
spicuous variation, however, was in the anthers, these being changed 
into leaf-like, green appendages. 

In looking up the literature of this species with special reference 
to its teratology, I find several anomalies described, but none which 
exactly covers this case. For instance, Freyhold' states that small 
leafy tufts are sometimes formed -between the calyx and corolla in 
this species, although he does not record a change in the stamens. 
A case of peloria in Z. Cardiaca, L., has been described by J. Pey- 
ritsch,? and illustrated by plate. His figures show a calyx with six 
unequal teeth, a corolla with six short, rounded equal lobes and six 
stamens with perfect anthers. Peloria is shown only in the upper 
flowers of his plant, the lower being of the usual form. 

‘ Freyhold, Beitrage zur Pelorienkunde, 3-14; Strasburg, 1875. 

2 Denkschr. der k. k. Acad. der Wissensch. (Mathem. Cl.) xxxviii. Abt. 2, 
134-148, t. 5; Vienna, 1878. 
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Our plant differs in many ways from this. The calyx is normal, 
and the corolla, although much modified, is still two-lipped, while, as 
stated, the most import- 
ant variation is in the 
anthers. Furthermore, 
. no flowers of the normal 
form were found on the 
same plants. Masters,? 
in treating of phyllody, 
states that this occurs less 
frequently in the stamens 
than in the neighboring 
organs; that sometimes 
the whole stamen is af- 
fected, at other times only a part; that the change of the anther from 
its ordinary condition to that of a leaf, indicates a great degree 
of perverted development. He gives a list of species in which 
phyllody of the stamens has been noted, but does not mention any 
species of the order Zadzatae. 

In all the flowers of our plant the anthers are changed to leaves, 
varying somewhat in form, and in some cases the leafy growth ex- 
tends downward on the filament. The style and stigma of these 
flowers seemed normal and perfect, but were, so far as observed, abor- 
tive, and did not produce seed, although surrounded by an abundance 
of flowers with perfect anthers. Unfortunately, notes as to this point 
were not as extended as desired, owing to the untimely mowing off of 
the colony under observation. 

The accompanying figure of one of the flowers is from a drawing 
kindly prepared by Mr. Charles E. Faxon. The modified stamens 


are shown at s/. 
SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


AUTUMNAL FLOWERING OF VACCINIUM PENNSYLVANICUM. — It was 
an interesting experience in the middle of September to find in a de- 
serted overgrown timber-road near Westford, Massachusetts, a quantity 
of the early low blueberry, Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, covered with 
blossoms. The unusual effect of the buds and blossoms, among the 
old leaves, suggested the southern evergreen species, Vaccinium for- 


' Vegetable Teratology, 253-256. 


1900] Bissell, —- A new variety of Zizia aurea Pia 


mosum,. Later in the month, a few scattered plants of VY. pennsylva- 
nicum were found in bloom near Lake Minnewaska, Ulster County, 
New York. I am told that, though one often finds violets, and other 
spring-flowering herbs blossoming again in autumn, this tendency is 
unusual with shrubbéfy plants; and I remember finding nothing of 
the kind before, though often in the woods in September and October. 
Can it be the result of the unusually dry weather? — M. A. Cok, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


A NEw VICIA FOR New Encianp. — In the early summer of 1895, 
Miss Patterson, one of my pupils, brought me specimens of a Vicca 
collected in a roadside ditch, in the outskirts of this village. I did 
not examine it critically, but took it for a rank form of / sativa, L., and 
so recorded it in my note-book. Last summer I collected it from the 
same station and, doubtful of its identity, sent specimens to the Gray 
Herbarium, where Dr. E. B. Uline determined it as V. sepium, L., 
a species generally distributed in Europe. Another American speci- 
men in the Gray Herbarium, was collected by L. R. Jones in a mea- 
dow at Montreal, in 1895. 

Vicia sepium differs from V. sativa chiefly in the following charac- 
ters: flowers 2-5, in sessile clusters or short racemes, the individual 
flowers on short pedicels; leaves large, ovate or ovate-oblong; pod 
comparatively short and broad.— HERBrert E. SARGENT, Brewster 
Free Academy, Wolfboro, New Hampshire. 


A NEW VARIETY OF ZIZIA AUREA. — On a botanical trip last June, 
at Salisbury, Connecticut, a field was crossed in which were many plants 
of ‘Golden Alexanders.” In this species, the leaflets are usually at 
least twice as long as broad, tapering to a point, and sharply toothed. 
Here, however, were individuals with leaflets nearly as broad as long, 
very blunt, and with shallow teeth. They were growing with, and 
otherwise seemed like the typical form, yet the variation is so striking, 
that it seems worthy of a name and description, as follows : 

ZizIA AUREA, Koch, var. obtusifolia, n. var. Leaflets 2 to 
4 cm. long, from obovate to broadly oblong, mostly rounded or 
even retuse at the apex, closely serrate with shallow teeth. — Low 
fields, growing with the typical form, Salisbury, Connecticut, rg June, 
1900. Type specimen in the Gray Herbarium.— C. H. Bisset, 
Southington, Connecticut. 
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SOLIDAGO TENUIFOLIA A WEED IN RHODE ISLAND. — Several per- 
sons call my attention to the prevalence in Rhode Island of Soddago 
tenusfolia asa weed. It is locally known as Jemimy weed, and is said 
to have first attracted attention about the time that Jemimy Wilkinson 
left Central Rhode Island. It was considered “a curse put upon the 
country for a repudiation of her doctrine.” 

A correspondent, Mr. W. H. Bennett of Apponaug, from whom I 
derive this information, says: “ No animal will attempt to eat it, and 
i. spreads with great rapidity. Nothing but persistent pulling will 
ever keep it down. It is even now increasing all over pasture and 
waste lands, and bids fair to crowd out all else.” 

Mr. J. F. Collins and I, in 1894, noted its prevalence on Block 
Island. — W. W. BaiLry, Brown University. 


WE have received a little four-page circular entitled Notes on 
the Flora of Hartford, Litchfield and Tolland Counties [Connecti- 
cut], by A. W. Driggs of East Hartford. The circular is dated 
September 1, 1g00, but, unfortunately, no place of publication is 
mentioned. In it are recorded notes on the local distribution of fifty 
spermophytes and pteridophytes, a few of them species not included 
in Bishop’s Catalogue of Connecticut Plants. The circular can 
presumably be obtained from its author. 


Mr. H. K. Morre vr publishes in the Gardiner (Maine) Reporter 
Journal for June 18, 1900, a vigorous appeal for the extermination of 
the King Devil Weed, Aieractum praealtum, “the worst pest ever 
introduced in Maine’’; and suggests that every landowner in the 
region infested by this weed ought to keep it from his own grounds, 
and that the State should take active measures toward the eradication 
of the plant where it now has a foothold. ‘Within four years it has 
spread from the old Bartlett and Dennis field in West Gardiner, till 
now Randolph, Chelsea, Farmingdale, and West Gardiner are pretty 
badly infected with it, and it is spreading into Richmond, Gardiner, 
and Litchfield.” 


Vol. 2, No. 22, including pages 195 to 212 and plate No. 20, was issued 
October 9, 1gQ00. 
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